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‘Gentle 
as the 


Oregon Fog’ 


By Paul Pintarich 


South down Highway 101 past a shock of schlock 
barely controlled on Oregon’s coast looms suddenly Sali- 
shan, tucked back in low growth pine, old spruce above a 
coverlet of lawns where golfers leave their cars and play. 

You move into this place as gently as the ocean 
fog, knowing by its unfulfilled being there that all places 
should be like this outpost of responsibility in a wilderness 
of dancing neon and honky tonk. 

Oregonians point and murmur “John Gray,” in- 
dustrialist president of Omark Industries, Inc., famed maker 
of, ironically, chain-saw chains but not a man to cross-cut 
the environment. 

You learn that later because, at first, Gray seems 
a stereotyped developer; a balding, trim, 53, conservative 
father of five who smiles as if testing his mouth yet defying 
stereotyping because he’s busy on other projects compar- 
able to the native feast of Salishan. 

In Oregon’s Central Plateau, the pine-flecked 
semi-desert between the high Cascades and Bend, Gray is 
hewing Sunriver into eventual completeness as a self-sus- 
taining resort community already buffering the nearby wild- 
erness from tourist hordes. 

And bridging the extremes of coast and moun- 
tains, in Portland he has begun, with architect John Storrs, 
the creation of “Johns Landing,” an urban excitement within 
the city to refocus human activity along the banks of the 
revived but long ignored Willamette River. 

What next? ‘I think | have enough projects now 
to keep my energy and time busy for awhile,” Gray says 
quietly. ‘Johns Landing has at least a 10-year span and 
Sunriver has 10 or 15 more years toward completion. And 
at Salishan only about half the homes are done.” 

Though Gray is cross-country skier, backpacker, 
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white-water boater and golfer his strength is dormant in- 
doors. There he is denizen of the board room, his words 
measured sparingly like those of a maker of saw chains. 

“1! like the natural, the organic, a Frank Lloyd 
Wright contemporary use of space and materials,” he says, 
abrupt as a memo and pointing out he is not influenced by 
any single architect or planner. 

And it was a simple memo from Gray, which 
Storrs would like to frame or make into an ashtray, which 
started Salishan’s construction in 1962, two years after the 
property was acquired and the concept finalized. 

Storrs, a Falstaffian arm waver, says reverently, 
“It was a beautiful experience.” 

Friendship between the men began nearly 15 
years ago when Storrs redesigned Gray’s mother’s house in 
Portland. They worked together on the Omark Industrial 
Park, south of Portland in Milwaukie, and on other projects 
until Salishan caught their imaginations. 

“He feels the same way ! do,” Storrs said. ‘‘We’ve 
done a branch bank, let’s go on to something else.” 

Gray first became interested in humanizing in- 
dustrial parks ‘‘after looking around. | thought there should 
be pleasing places for industry in attractive settings.” 

A native Oregonian, Gray adds, ‘““My concern for 
Oregon is to provide attractive and interesting places for 
industry and jobs as well. 1 think we’ve done this with our 
recreation communities also. There’s a need for jobs to 
keep youth in the small towns on the coast and east of the 
mountains.” 

Gray recognizes the public is becoming more 
sophisticated in both taste and environment—'‘I thought, 
let’s provide those places for those people. 

“Another strong motivation,” he admits, “is to 
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Opposite page: “Pole Houses,” a variety of condominium 
dwellings, in the north section of Sunriver development 
(winter photo). 


Below: Looking west over Sunriver toward Mt. Bachelor, 
Oregon, with Deschutes River in background, airfield in 
middle distance, lodge and condominium clusters in fore- 
ground. Between lagoons and airstrip is Great Meadow. 
Plan on following pages shows area to the north (right) of 
this airview. To left: John Gray and John Storrs (right) 
on the site. Photos of Gray-Storrs by David Falconer. 


set an example for other firms and developers. 
prepared to pay a little more for environment, I’ve found 


People are | ‘‘putting what looked good over there,” admitting the de- 


sign for a clever pedestrian bridge followed early morning 


out, and it can be pleasing.” 
Salishan is a labor of love, though Gray wouldn’t 


express it that way. It is also a place where you pay a little 
more’ but find it’s worth it when you compare amenities of 
lesser oases. ; 

Salishan, gear the mouth of the Siletz River, is 
550 acres, mostly undeveloped, offering lodge, restaurant, 
convention facilities, golf course, tennis, swimming and loaf- 
ing at its eastside, back-wooded main portion. 

Storrs relates flippantly of planning Salishan by 
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beers at his kitchen table. 

“It’s a bit rickety,” he said, ‘but it works.” 

Serenity of the natural environment was enhanced 
by landscape architect Barbara Fealey (LAQ Jan. ’67), a close 
friend of John and Betty Gray. 

Westward, onto the sandspit enclosing Siletz Bay, 
the golf course and adjacent private homes and condomini- 
um apartments have been built upon primary dune where, 
unfortunately, some homes have required costly rip-rapping 
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Central portion of the master plan, 1969, for Sunriver. 
West is at top. At upper left is end of airstrip shown in 
airview on earlier page. Note ubiquitous golf fairways 
penetrating housing areas, “ranchettes’ or acreage tracts, 
near bottom. 


to protect them from the heavy winter seas. 

Last spring a partially completed $60,000 home 
toppled seaward, and in March emergency repairs thwarted 
high tides which threatened to breach the spit. 

On higher ground, 8 feet of a 60-foot cliff have 
been lost due to slumping from wave action at the base. 
No homes have been lost at this writing. 

Homes in the area cost from $35,000 to $100,000 
and are placed on land leased by Salishan Properties, Inc. 
Currently there are 170 homes built, 30 occupied by per- 
manent residents; and 350 leaseholders planning to build 
on land the corporation leases for 139 years. 

State and county officials have been concerned 
with erosion but so far feel confident that rip-rap will be 
successful. Environmentalists, particularly the Oregon 
Shores Coastal Coalition and the Oregon Environmental 
Council, have been critical but have not condemned the 
development. Rather, they point to construction of dwell- 
ings on the spit as a lesson to be avoided in the future. 

And, too, conservationists feel the total design 
concept far outweighs anything in the Northwest and ex- 
treme criticism might be unfair. 

Crisis on the primary dune, Gray said, has re- 
ceived far too much publicity. ‘As with our other projects,” 
he explained, ‘‘we’re strictly concerned with style and land- 
scaping. The structure is up to the homeowner. It’s his 
risk, but | think this can be controlled.” 

On reaching maturity Salishan will eventually 
develop 400 privately owned homesites. 

Sunriver, on 5,700 acres of Oregon’s ‘other 
world” east of the Cascades, will ultimately be Gray’s master 
work—a mountain community of condominiums, single 
homes, and ultimately a business and retail complex to 
provide jobs and self-sufficiency. 

Strung bead-like on the necklace of the Deschutes 
River, one of America’s finest trout streams, are now 198 
homes, 265 apartment-condominiums and other facilities 
gathered around a central lodge where there is dining, en- 
tertainment and an atmosphere of clean-air crispness. 

Sunriver has its own airport; there is fishing, golf, 
bikeways, horsetrails, tennis, and Gray guiding a tough de- 
sign review committee to make sure Sunriver prospers 
esthetically. 

“We see about half the land developed; one-tenth 
in housing, the rest in open space,” Gray explains. ‘Our 
master plan projects 5,500 dwelling units and each one will 
go before design review.” 

This committee includes Gray, architects, engi- 
neers and howeowners which, says Gray, “‘has revealed lay 
people do have an interest in design and appearance.” 

Lamdscape architect Robert Royston, of the San 
Francisco firm, Royston, Hanamoto, Beck & Abey, a major 
planner at Sunriver, comments: ‘Without any question this is 
the project of least compromise in the entire country. Like 
anything well done it must go slowly, like a tree—the roots 
must go deeply into the ground. 

“At Sunriver there are good comments from Gray 
all the time,” Royston adds. ‘There is evident care and 
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monitoring, both from him and his staff and through peri- 
odic presentations to keep everyone up with basic design 
intent.” 

Thorough is John Gray, who says simply, “‘it takes 
a long time to get started on a whole new town.” 

Gray’s tolerant philosophy allowed dozens of 
architects and planners to bring their designs for individual 
and group housing to Sunriver. All were brought together, 
some used, some discarded, but the result is a pleasant 
collage which avoids being monotonous. 

A group of “lodge pole’ condominiums in one 
area lives with, but not too closely, private homes in a 
variety of styles nearby. 

“’'m a strong advocate of planned unit develop- 
ment and common open space,” Gray says. ‘I work project 
by project. Sometimes | use the same people, sometimes 
others, depending upon a fresh approach.” 

At downtown Johns Landing Gray, Storrs and 
Royston have begun an experiment similar in scale to San 
Francisco’s Cannery or Ghirardelli Square, but much more 
difficult because Portland is a conservative city still eating 
lunch in cafeterias. 

If you don’t know Portland you don’t understand. 
But the south city is a place where sawmills once droned 
and you could buy a bucket of birch beer out of the back 
door of any saloon. 

Grandpa made lumber there, grandma worked in 
the slab-sided boarding houses, and Gray and Storrs are 
trying to retain a working neighborhood environment amid 
an influx of streamlined renewal. | 

When you have the scene, a dirty waterfront and 
a cluttered shore, then you have astrological order in a 
furniture factory called the “The Watertower’” which, when 
it opens this fall, will include delicatessens, boutiques, bars 
and taverns and an unusual elevator outside and Storrs calls 
it happiness. 

“1 had the initial idea,’ he says, ‘‘but Gray made 
it move. This is more than a recreation project. This in- 
volves everything. We had A and B with Salishan. Now | 
we have to go to C and D before A and B. Johns Landing 
is a great composite.” 

Johns Landing is partly possessive—the name is 
for B.P. Johns Furniture Co., defunct after a number of major 
burnings, and for Johns Gray and Storrs. 

When completed, Johns Landing will tie 40 acres 
of the urban waterfront into the state’s ‘‘Willamette River 
Greenway,’”’ nearly 100 miles of protected green ‘buffer’ 
sanctioned by the Governor and the State Legislature. 

The greenway dwindles in Portland, however, and 
city planners and other enlightened developers would like to 
see it continue through the downtown core, a goal of the 
city’s Waterfront Plan. 

“It could be another landmark,” says Royston, a 
consultant to the Waterfront Plan, ‘‘the basic idea is there— 
it’s an automobile-free community offering residents a daily 
round of changing experience. 

. “Here we’re building within an old space, turning 
the river around. | don’t think John Gray would be inter- 
ested unless it had a good effect for all of Portland.” 

Johns Landing can certainly open the eyes of 
Portlanders accustomed to a dreary waterfront blocked by 
industrial clutter. Included will be esplanades and bike 
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exclusive coverage occasionally means 
that presentations are written to cover 
intentions rather than _ actualities. 
Blemishes thus appear right away to 
the critical eye. Several years have 
passed between journal reporting and 
the book’s publication. But as far as | 
could judge (with the exception of 
short section leads and preface) there 
was no rewriting in putting together 
Campus Planning and Design. Not 
only can this be misinforming in some 
ways, but also embarrassing. 

An eminent designer is quoted 
in one article (page 146): ‘Architecture 
is a problem of social organization: 
size of site and number of students 
have nothing to do with the pleasant- 


You could have 100,000 students and 
the environment would be pleasant — 
if it’s planned right.” A poppycock 
opinion at best. 

To be fair, Miss Schmertz’s book 
is not filled with bloated statements 
and blundering buildings, but one does 
wonder whether or not a kind of con- 
sumer-protection clause should be ap- 
pended, not a guarantee, mind you, as 
the book jacket would suggest, but a 
caveat that if he is interested he should 
visit the projects, see first hand the re- 
sults, and above all else talk with some 
of the users, and if they are still around, 
the original client representatives. 

What about the landscape, the 
saving grace and beauty which ties 
buildings and sites into a lovely and 
functional whole? In several instances, 
there is a rawness about the pictures, 
in part due to the need to photograph 
the building itself and in part because 


landscape as art is not neglected and 
clearly the integration of grounds and 
buildings has been well accomplished 
in many projects. Site orientation is 
another matter. One observes the im- 
pulse to arrange the building so that 
the view toward the facade is the im- 
portant vista, not the view outward, 
as in the case of Harvard’s Gund Hall. 

Interior design proposals get 
sufficient space, not only in the small 
section devoted to Benjamin Thomp- 
son’s excellent work, but also in every 
project shown. Though perhaps not 
intended, it is these spaces more than 
the. monumental and coercive facades 
that appear in many of the buildings 
that show this collection of campus 
architecture in its best light, realizing 
in Thompson’s words: “the dynamics 
of life and people, the nature of the 
whole human habitat” as the architect's 
task. 


ness of (sic) university environment. 


the plantings have not grown in. 
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and pedestrian’ ways close to the water, boat landings, new 
restaurants, and a gathering of high and middle-income 
housing units (800-900 apartments and condominiums) 
which has already guaranteed the survival of the neighbor- 
hoods nearby. 

When Gray speaks of a farmer’s market in Johns 
Landing he says all, and you don’t have to ask whether he 
is philosopher, lay architect or guilt-ridden esthete. You 
squeeze a ripe tomato, tweak a plump pullet, then down a 
beer and remember the market which once covered Portland 
streets and is nearly gone now. 

Who lives at Johns Landing will be no problem. 
Many are returning to live in the city and willing to pay. 
Low-income housing, desirable and a pet of Gray and Storrs, 
will have to wait for subsidies and they'll do it their way first. 
) ‘Whatever you do with John Gray it has a damned 
good chance of happening,” Storrs said. Adds Royston, 
“He has a tremendous range of interests and the ability to 
sort out a good idea from a bad one. He’s willing to listen 
to everybody.” | 

Outwardly Gray seems mild, but, according to 
Royston, “‘he’s extremely straightforward and you know 
exactly where you stand. You can feel it if something 
bothers him about what you’ve done. But at the same time 
you know you’re not going to be put down by voicing 
dissent.” | 

In a restful, reflective mood, Gray ponders paint- 
ings by Northwest artists in his Omark Milwaukie, Oregon, 
office and stresses, and this is the main thing, perhaps, “‘l 
like to see more quality in other people. | like to see they 
care and this | find more now in a number of little ways: 
a sign painted differently, some landscaping which is un- 
usual, perhaps the way they’ve designed a small building or 
fence. It’s the showing that they have an awareness of 
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what’s around them.” 

Gray says this convincingly because he is a de- 
veloper and in Oregon they are often bad. You can’t 
placate Oregonians simply with beautiful industrial parks 
or upper-income Disneylands. 

Visceral emotions of an Oregonian never di- 
minish; he feels the land, the perennial rain, forests, moun- 
tains, and tells you he supports proposed state land-use leg- 


_islation because people should know beforehand where 


things should go. 

Gray agrees. “If everyone agreed and planned 
for the future it would save us all a lot of money, as well 
as hours of volunteer time to fight projects or sell them. 
But whose quality of life are we trying to design to? That’s 
what we have to be careful of. 

“In Oregon we need balanced growth,” he main- 
tains. ‘‘We need strong land-use planning and have to de- 
cide if we’re going to continue putting people in the Wil- 
lamette Valley or spread them throughout the state. But 
we need teeth in enforcement. We must learn to time and 
space services so they won’t contribute to sprawl. The 
people must learn too.” 

Storrs says, ‘‘He’s death-defying. He works longer 
than any of us which gives him a four-to-one advantage 
at the outset. He never stops thinking.” 

And Royston says, ‘‘He has a tremendous respect 
for professional people. He weighs their advice quite heavi- 


ly. He’s absolutely a leader in the country, enlightened, 


really tremendous, and it continues to be a great experience 
the more you work with the man.” 

Gray smiles as if testing it on his face. Salishan 
is peace, Sunriver a wilderness saved, and Johns Landing a 
new vibrancy that can quickly convert the smile to a grin 
and then into another memo, someday, to start another 
project and cause more people to remember John Gray. 
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